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. For “The Friend.” 
The Roman Campagna, 
; a *  @oncluded from page 362.) 
As he summer comes on, the great heat renders 
» Campagna unhealthy for man or beast, and 
a sheep are driven to higher levels and coojer 
stures among the mountains. Those who re- 
a pay for it by the fever, and their flocks 
er even more than they. * * ¥ 
A very considerable number of horses are also 
sd on the Campagna, and it is not unusual to 
!as many as three hundred collected together 
one farm. * * The Roman horse is large, 
dy, and capable of enduring great fatigue; 
in their power of withstanding the heat of the 
ate, they are vastly superior to the English 
res, which it has lately become the fashion to 
port. I have never seen horses better trained 
in those at Rome—more completely in hand, 
we thoroughly docile and obedient—and I have 
post never been an eye witness, during many 
rs’ residence, to any cruel treatment or im- 
Wderate and passionate punishment of them. On 
3 contrary, I know of no country where, on the 
ole, they are so well cared for or so kindly 
ated. The ferocious and unmanly beating, to 
‘ich they are often subjected in America and 
gland, is here almost entirely unknown. 
The goats are also a peculiar feature of the 
mpagna. © These beautiful animals, with their 
white silken hair, yellow, slanting, beady 
s and snowy beards, may every where be seen 
ig about among the ruins, mounted on broken 
lis, or cropping the hedges, and peering through 
2m at you as you pass. They are large, and 
berally of a yellowish white, though occasion- 
y you may see black ones mixed among them. 
ery morning flocks of them are driven or led 
B the towns, where they may be seen crouch- 
‘in the streets, while the goat-herd sells their 
lk, fresh from the udder, to his various cus- 
Hers, who come to the door and call for him. 
ten o’clock they are all driven back to the 
\pagna, where they stray about all day long, 
ing picturesque groups among the ruins for 
oreground of pictures. 
eautiful as is the Campagna, one cannot but 
n over the losses it hassuffered. The great 
of nations has many dead children. The 
ent cities and towns which once were scattered 
t on the plain around the eternal city, have 
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Rome, was obliterated even iu the days of Hadrian, 
so that its very site was forgotten, and only a few 
fragments and ruins show where it once flourish- 
ed. Where, too, are Gabii, Fidenae, Antemnae, 
Sutri, Laurentum? Where are the fifty nations 
which Pliny enumerated as belonging to early 
Latium, thirty-three of which were within the 
compass of the Pontine marshes? These vast 
meadows and grassy slopes, now pastured on by 
eattle and sheep, and waving here and there with 
grain, were once thronged by cities, towns, villages 
and villas. ‘ And these,” says Dionysius, ‘‘ were 
so closely compacted together that if any one, 
looking towards Rome, should estimate its size 
with his eye, he would be greatly deceived, nor 
would he be able'to distinguish how far the city 
extends, or where it ceases to be city, so are the 
buildings of the city and the country linked to- 
gether without a break, and stretching out to ap 
infinite length.” (A careful examination of all 
the sources of information now available, leads 
our author to the conclusion that Rome and its 
suburbs at one time contained no less than four 
millions of inhabitants.) 

Within a century of the conversion of Constan- 
tine, Alaric swept down with his desolating hordes 
from the north. Genseric followed him, and then 
came Ricimer, Vitiges, and Totila; and not only 
no grass grew under their feet, but palaces, 
temples, houses, villas, aqueducts, crumbled to 
ruin and dust before them. The whole northern 
portion of the Campagna, over which the stream 
of barbarians poured, is utterly razed of its build- 
ings, so that scarcely a vestige now remains of 
those closely populated streets, described by the 
ancient historians as extending even to Ostia. 
Here and there is still to be seen a broken bridge, 
tangled and buried in luxuriant weeds and ivy, 
or the shattered foundation of some ancient villa, 
but these are rare. Over their ruins the dust of 
centuries has gathered, and they are hidden from 
sight beneath smoothed mounds of grass. The 
old Etruscan cities along the coast are utterly 
gone; and the Roman cities founded on their 
ruins have also so entirely disappeared that their 
very sites are now disputed by antiquarians. 

After the irruptions of the barbarians, Rome 
sank into desolate silence.. Then nature itself 
frowned upon her in her degradation of Popes 
and anti-popes, and scourged her with calamities. 
Earthquakes shook over the plain, the Tiber 
caused destructive inundations, and famine and 
pestilence depopulated her more than even the 
sword of the barbarians. (The work of dilapida- 
tion and decay continued all through the middle 
or “dark” ages, Rome being many times laid 
waste and plundered.) 

After such treatment as this, the only wonder 
is that any thing now remains. hat the splendor 
and size of ancient Rome was not a boast, the 
fragments and bones of her gigantic skeleton still 
existing on the southern side of the Campagna is 
an ample proof. Wherever we step, a ruin arrests 
the eye; wherever we dig, we strike the founda- 
tions of villas and tombs. 


and the annihilation of agriculture, entailed a ter- 
rible evil upon Rome. The malaria stalked in 
the footsteps of ruin, and rose like a ghoul out of 
the graves. Looking at the ruins which are scat- 
tered every where about, and considering how 
thickly the Campagna was once populated, it is 
impossible to believe that in the early days of its 
prosperity it was stricken by this malady, which 
now renders it uninhabitable. Why should these 
noble villas have been built there if the malaria 
then existed? Is it possible that the wealthy 
Romans should have chosen the Campagna in 
preference to all the mountain districts as a site 
for their country houses, if in so doing they risked 
their health and lives? Or isit not more pro- 
bable that the fever which now threatens it is an 
evil evoked inglater days by neglect and abuse? 
Listen to Pliny. “ Such,” says he, ‘‘is the happy 
and beautiful amenity of the Campagna, that it 
seems to be the work of a rejoiciug nature. For 
truly so it appears in the vital and perennial 
salubrity of its atmosphere, in its fertile plains, 
sunny hills, healthy woods, thick groves, rich 
varieties of trees, breezy mountains, fertility in 
fruits, vines and olives, its noble flocks of sheep, 
abundant herds of cattle, numerous lakes, and 
wealth of rivers and streams pouring in upon its 
many sea ports in whose lap the commerce of the 
world lies, and which run largely into the sea as 
it were to help mortals.” 

Compare this picture of the Campagna with its 
present condition. Nature is as beautiful as ever, 
but the healthy forests are gone, and no one can 
now praise ‘‘the vital and perennial salubrity of 
its atmosphere.” * * * There is not perhaps a 
more pestilential spot any where near Rome than 
the neighbourhood of Ostia, where stretch the 
grand pine forests of Castel Fusano. The place 
is now almost uninhabitable. Yet here, or in this 
vicinity, Pliny built his famous Villa Laurentina, 
where he sometimes spent the summer. Nor was 
be alone in this taste. The shore was crowded 
with villas, so as to. present the appearance of a 
series of cities. * * Alsium, again, is now so 
desolated with fever that po one who could avoid 
it would willingly pass a night there. Yet this 
was precisely the spot where Julius Cxsar, Pom- 
pey, and Marcus Aurelius built their villas and 
passed the summer months, and Fronto speaks of 
it as a place of delights. ~ * <a 

There can be little doubt, also, that the climate 
of Rome has greatly changed since its ancient 
imperial days. Snow, which now very rarely 
falls at all on the Campagna, and never in such 
quantity as to cover it, or to be visible for more 
than an hour or two, used formerly to fall to a 
considerable depth, and to remain long on the 
ground. Pliny speaks of the long snows as being 
useful to the corn, and Virgil, Livy and Horace, 
mention the freezing of the rivers, a phenomenon 
now uvheard of. Pliny also says that the bay 
would rarely live without shelter through the 
winter either at Rome or at his villa at Laurentum. 
Nor, if we may trust Fenestrella, was the olive 
| cultivated until the time of Tarquin. 'Thissoems 


The pastrn cots of the villas and habitations|surprising and almost incredible, when we think 
& 


solation of fields and gardens, 


‘that now the olive and bay.are every where seen ; 
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and that so far from their not being able to resist 
the climate, even roses bloom in the open air all 
the year round in Rome. It becomes, however, 
quite intelligible when we read of the severe frosts 
and snows of ancient times, and hear that in the 
winter of 355 the Tiber was choked up with ice, 
the snow lay seven feet deep where it was not 
drifted, and many men and cattle perished in it; 
and that not only the fruit trees were destroyed, 
but many houses were crushed by the weight of 
the snow upon them. St. Augustine also gives 
us an account of another year when the snow re- 
mained forty days on the ground, and trees per- 
ished, cattle died of hunger, and wolves, em- 
boldened by famine, came into the streets, and 
dragged a dead body out in the Forum where the 
snow was very deep. Martial also mentions that 
in his time a child was killed by a piece of ice 
which fell from the portico of Agrippa. These of 
course were exceptional winters, even then, but it 
may be fairly said that they would be unheard of 
phenomena now. 

The author from whom we have quoted, cites 
the various theories propounded to account for the 
malaria which now prevails over this beautiful 
region. They are not generally satisfactory ; and 
show that the subject is difficult and not well un- 
derstood. The reclamation of the Pontine marshes 
which cover about 13,000 acres would, it is ad- 
mitted, be a great pvint gained, and it seems to 
be agreed on all sides that the salubrity of the 
country would be restored by cultivation, drain- 
age, and the presence of a thriving and industri- 
ous population. How this important revolution 
can be brought about during the continuance of 
the miserable paralysing despotism which crushes 
the energies of the Roman people, is not apparent. 
The new kingdom of Italy has quite recently ab- 
sorbed a large portion of the Pope’s dominions, 
the inhabitants joyously embracing the opportu- 
nity of becoming subjects of a freer and more 
liberal and enlightened government. Of the 
692,000 people inhabiting Rome and the districts 
adjacent who still remain under the Papal yoke, 
the great majority, it is believed, earnestly wish 
to escape from their thraldom and become united 
to the great Italian nation. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend’ 


Of the Cruich wx its first and pure state, when it}: 


was clorhed with the sun, and had the x oon 

under its feet, and was crowned with the crown 

of twelve stars, travailing to bring forth, and 
brought forth the man-child, which was to ule 
all natvons wich a rod of iron. 

(Continued from page 366,) 

Again, che aprstle that writeth to the Hebrews, 
speaketh +f their work and labour of love (which 
advanceth ihe soul apace towards the kingdom,) 
and of their patient enduring the trials, persecu- 
tions, afilictions, and crosses (through which per- 
fection is attained, James i. 4.) Yea, he speaketh 
expressly concerning them, that they were come 
to Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels; to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, and that they had received, or were 
receiving, a kingdom which could not be moved. 
There is another place in my heart to mention, 
which speaks great glory and an high state, in 
the sense of my spirit, attributing glory and do- 
minion to Christ for his loving them, and washing 
them from their sins in his own blood, and making 
them kings and priests unto God and his Father, 
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and priest to God? 


to the general state. 


spring forth! Acts ii. 41, to the end. 


gathered people and converts? iv. 31, &c. 


abounded in faith ! 


gree and growth of it. 
and abounds in faith towards him; what glory, 


lippi, saith, he did thank God, upon every re- 
membrance of them; making request for them 
with joy always, in every prayer of his for them 
all, for their fellowship in the gospel (which is 
power and life to them that have fellowship tlere- 
in) from the first day until now, Phil. i. 3, 4, 5, 
and he calls them dearly beloved and longed for, 
his joy and crown, iv. 1. So writing to the saints 
and faithful brethren at Colossus, he gives thanks 
for their faith, and their love to all the saints, i. 
3,4. And saith further concerning them, that 
the word of the truth of the gospel had brought 
forth fruit in them, since the day they heard and 
knew the grace of God in truth, 5, 6, v. To what 
then were they grown? Surely very far into the 
mystery of life in Christ ; in whom they bad been 
circumcised and baptised, and were complete, 
abiding in him, and drinking in of the life, virtue 
d power, which floweth from him. Likewise 
writes to the church of the Thessalonians, as 
being in God the Father, and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, 1 Thessa. i. 1. Ah! how excellent and 
glorious was the state and condition of Christ, to 
te in the Father! How glorious is the state of 
that church, which is both in Christ and in the 
Father! He speaks also of their work of faith, 


and labour of love, and patience of hope, 3 v. 


Yea, he writes to them again as such, 2 Ephesians 


i. 1. Surely they did abide in the vine; they did 


dwell in the name and power into which they are 


gathered ; and so did feel the dews from above, 
and the springs from beneath ; so that their faith 


did grow exceedingly, and their love abound; and 


the apostles did find cause of glorying in them, in 


the churches of God, for their patience and faith 


in all their persecutions and tribulations that they 
endured, 3, 4, v. Writing also to the Ephesians, 
he giveth an high expression of the goodness of 
God to his people in those days, and of the blessed- 


ness of their estate, in that God had blessed them 
with all spiritual blessings, in heavenly places in 


Rev. i. 5, 6. What is he who is both a king|/raiseth the soul higher and higher, from g 
Surely he is washed, surely|glory, at his pleasure. 
he is clothed with the priest’s raiment, surely he 
is in the dominion and purity of life, who reigns 
and offers up therein holy sacrifices to the Father. 
Thus far have instances been given in reference 
Now it is also in my heart 
to give some instances in particular churches, 
wherein testimony is given to the freshness of life 
in them, and of their precious state therein. 
First, I shall instance in that church at Jerusalem: 
In what a beauteous glory and lustre did they 
Consider 
the place well, and tell me, if this was not the 
beginning of the spiritual and heavenly Jerusalem; 
if the glory of it did not descend upon this new- 
The 
church at Rome, the Apostle Paul says, were be- 
loved of God; and that their faith was spoken of |8, &e. 
throughout the whole world, Romans i. 7, 8.|general, and many churches in particular 
Now what a glorious precious state was this! For 
by faith is the water drawn out of the wells of 
salvation; avd how much might they draw, who 
True faith springs from the 
power of life, and it brings the power of life into 
the soul in which it springs, according to the de- 
He that is beloved of God 


what life, what virtue, what power can he want? 
The same apostle, writing to the church of Phil- 


The apostle also 
that they were fellow citizens with the sain 
of the household of God ; and were built to 
in Christ, for an habitation of God, throu 
Spirit, ii. 19, 22. So the church of 8 
Christ owneth her works, and tribulation 
poverty, and pronounceth her rich, Rev. 
Christ knoweth how to value things. A 
church of Philadelphia was in a very pr 
state indeed ; Christ owning her works, and 
set before her an open door, which no man 
shut; and promising to make those who 

profession of the truth (of being Jews) bu 
not in it, to come and worship before her fee 
to know that he had loved her, as also t 
would keep her in the hour of temptation, b 
she had kept the word of his patience, Re 
Thus it is manifest that the chur 


once in a pure, fresh, living, powerful, gl 
state. 


Of the Church in its Declining and Fal 
Estate. 


But all the churches were not thus; no! 
those who were thus always continue thus: 
there was a declining and falling from this 
ous estate by degrees, even from the light, br 
ness, purity, and power of the day, into the ¢ 
ness and corruption of the night again. 
thus the apostasy came in, to wit, by not kee 
singly to the voice of the Shepherd. For 
another ear got up in them, and that itched | 
new and strange things; not being contented 
the simplicity of truth which is in Christ, 
the plain heavenly bread. For truth is a n: 
simple thing to look at; not answering m 
wisdom at first, nor never afterwards; but in 
cross to that its power is felt, and its beauty s 
But if the wisdom of man get up from under 
cross, if it be not still kept down by that, it 
presently be judging the wisdom of God and 
plain way of truth foolishness, and be liste 
after somewhat else. Thus the church of Cori 
who did abound in spiritual gifts, yet were a] 
run out, and be lifted up above their measv 
and think they reigned as kings, without (if 
beyond) the apostles ; and so came into dange 
hearkening to false spirits and ministers of 
righteousness, 1 Corin. iv. 8: 2 Corin. x. 
And the churches of Galatia, which began y 
and very zealously, even so as they could | 
plucked out their eyes for Paul’s sake; yet 1 
afterwards so far bewitched and prevailed w 
that the apostle professed he stood in doub 
them, and was afraid lest he had bestowed u 
them Jabour in vain, Gala. iv. 11, 20. W 
the enemy could not prevail in open battle 
manifest afflictions, oppositions, persecutions, 
then he tries by deceit, getting into the forn 
see what he can do there, how he can please 
satisfy men therewith, and so work them f 
that power which redeems. And those tha 
not eye the power, keep to the power, walk in 
power, and judge by the power, to be sur 
catcheth this way. The false prophets, s 
Christ, which come in sheep’s clothing (with 
good words, as ministers of righteousness ; but 
with the living powerful fruits of righteousn 
come with so subtile an appearance, as, if it" 


Christ, i. 8. That is hard to be understood; yet| possible, they would deceive the very elect: 
this may be sensibly said: In the heavenly places|God keepeth that eye in his elect open, wl 
in Christ, the scriptural blessings are received ;|cannot be deceived; but all else are. 
and they that are raised together with him, and|depart from the power, they that err from 
live in and with him, do also sit with him in the|faith, they that are in the high-mindedness 
heavenly places in him, even in the mansions|conceitedness, out of the fear, they easily heat 
which he hath prepared, and is preparing ; for he|to seducing spirits, and drink of their poi 


They 


| Peter plainly foresaw that these would be 
y, 2 Peter ii. 1, 2. So also what complaint 
makes to Timothy about the deelining of 
y from the truth; he exhorts him to keep 
and a good conscience; which some having 
away, concerning faith have made shipwreck, 
= is Hymeneus and Alexander, 1 Timothy 
, 20. 


‘ (To be concluded.) 


* 
Greenwich Time and Galvanic Clocks. 
ne distribution of time from Greenwich is 
extensive. There is in the observatory at 
place a clock which is kept showing exact 
mwich time, and this clock once each hour 
matically indicates the time by telegraph to 
us points in London. One place at which 
is thus received is the principal office of the 
trie and International Telegraph Company ; 
n their office is a time-distributing apparatus, 
ehronopher,”’ the function of which is to dis- 
te in many directions the signals received 
Greenwich. A grand distribution is made 
A.M. every day. The instrument so alters 
sonnections of a great number of provincial 
used in the ordinary telegraphic work, that 
preenwich signal at that hour causes signals 
ntaneously to pass out on all these wires, in- 
jing the time simultaneously at places north, 
1, east and west, to the extreme ends of the 
dom. All this is done certainly and promptly, 
ely by automatic means. In this way, clocks 
ailways and in distant parts of the country 
me regulated, the town and village clocks 
in their turn rectified by the neighbouring 
ay clocks. 
he part played by the observatories of Liver- 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow in the work of 
distribution, differs from that in operation at 
jnwich, the signals furnished by the observa- 
sat those places being used principally for 
sontrol of clocks in the neighboring districts. 
imwich time is of course used. We may just 
hat, suppose at Hdinburgh, Edinburgh time 
been found by astronomical observation, the 
vn difference between Edinburgh and Green- 
_ time is then allowed for, and the Greenwich 
so found is that given to the public. Now, 
re making special reference to what is doing 
he way of controlling clocks in the places 
ioned, we will speak further of the plan itself, 
|is one likely to be of very considerable use, 
well deserves to be generally known. Some 
3 ago, when galvanism first began to be of 
tical use to mankind, ingenious mechanicians 
oted systems for working clocks by use of this 
alone, doing away with the customary 
ht or spring. We may instance the clocks of 
taud Wheatstone as among the earliest con- 
nees of this kind. Such clocks required only 
aple train of wheels; they did not want wind- 
up, and would go as long as the galvanic 
ory endured. It began to be supposed that a 
it advance had been made. In course of time, 
ever, it was by universal consent allowed, that 
lepend entirely upon galvanic power was an 
scessary refinement at the best, if not indeed 
stake ; the disadvantages (which need not be 
red into here) outweighed the advantages, and 
anic clocks came into bad repute. The most 
able horological use of the power had not then 
. discovered—that of using it as an auxiliary 
- But plans for its employment in this way 
in to be proposed, the most notably successful 
ig one patented by R. L. Jones about ten 
sago. It consists as follows: Taking an or- 
y wind-up clock, with seconds pendulum, 
0b of the pendulum is removed, and a gal- 
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vanic coil substituted. The coil is similar to aja coal-miner from!some distant part of Durham, 
bobbin or reel of cotton, supposing the cotton to|/who had never heard of such things as time-guns, 
represent copper-wire, insulated, so that the suc-|was passing across Newcastle Bridge, when he was 
cessive turns of the wire shall not touch each startled by the sudden roar of the gun just above 
other: the coil is fixed with the hollow horizontal.|him. Amazed, he asked a passenger ‘ what that 
Now, if we set the clock going, it will still accumu-|was,” who replied that it was ‘one o’clock.” 


late error as before. But let it be placed in tele- 
graphic connection with some distant clock from 
which a galvanic current is received at each 
second of time, so that the current received shall 
circulate through the wire of the coil. While 
the current is passing, and no longer, the coil 
possesses magnetic properties, and such action is 
produced between it and a permanent steel mag- 
net fixed to the clock-case, and on to which the 
hollow of the coil swings at each vibration, that 
whether the clock be inclined to lose or gain on 
the standard clock, it will, by the magnetic action, 
be either accelerated or retarded as necessary, and 
maintained in perfect harmony with the standard 
clock, which has, so to say, merely to guide it, 
just as a man may steer, though he does not pro- 
pel, a large ship. ‘The first public application of 
the plan was made in the year 1857 to-the clock 
of the townhall, Liverpool, which was adapted for 
control, and connected with a clock in the Liver- 
pool Observatory. It had previously caused great 
inconvenience by its irregular performance; but 
since the commencement of the new system, the 
Liverpool merchants have had the satisfaction of 
possessing a clock, the first blow of the hammer 
of which, at each hour, is true to a second of time. 
The system has been extended in Liverpool, and 
since adopted both in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
At the latter place, it has been taken up in a re- 
markable manner. Not only are three large 
public clocks (including the clock of St. George’s 
Church) controlled from a standard clock in the 
Glasgow Observatory, but also numerous smaller 
clocks, showing time to seconds, and situated in 
different parts of the city; and the system is to 
be extended, or perhaps now is extended, to the 
Clyde, for the benefit of the shipping. 

At Edinburgh, the plan is used for a novel 
purpose. Some years ago, the citizens of Edin- 
burgh determined to establish a gun which should 
be fired every day at the instant of one o’clock, 
Greenwich time. Now, close to the gun (which 
is at the Castle,) there is placed a clock, which 
discharges the gun by releasing, at the proper in- 
stant, a weight, which acts upon the friction fuse 
of the gun. This clock must evidently be kept 
right, and this is done by the plan of which we 
have spoken. ‘he clock is controlled by another 
placed within the Edinburgh Observatory, and 
the daily firing takes place with the greatest cer- 
tainty and accuracy. ‘he citizens of Edinburgh 
may congratulate themselves on having led the 
way in the establishment of so useful a public 
monitor, for, as connected with the subject, we 
may further mention that time-guns have since 
been set up at Newcastle and Shields. These 
guns are fired by galvanic current from the obser- 
vatory at Greenwich : the fuse here employed is a 
chemical fuse; that is to say, it is one ignited by 
the galvanic current, and it acts rapidly and well. 
The reports of the time-guns may be heard ata 
considerable distance. To take time from them 
with accuracy, however, it is necessary to allow 
four and a half seconds for each mile the observer 
is distant from the gun, on account of the time 
taken by sound to travel the intervening space. 
And similarly for any sound signal. If the fash 
of the gun can be seen, no allowance is necessary, 
as light travels through any such distance in an 


infinitesimally small fraction of a second. Per- 
haps the following anecdote concerning the New- 
castle gun may be new to some readers. One day, 


“* One o’clock !’ exclaimed the miner ; ‘ I’m very 
glad I was not here at twelve.” 


+. ———_—_ 


We have received the following communication 
from our friend Richard Cadbury, with a request 
that it might appear in “ The Friend.’’] 


For “ The Friend.” 
New Meeting-house in Wisconsin. 


The following extract from a private letter re- 
cently received bya Friend in this city, in relation 
to the efforts of Friends to build a meeting-house 
at Ironton, in Wisconsin, will be read with 
interest : 


“Oaks, Sauk Co., Wis., 6th mo. 16th, 1867, 
Dear Friend,—Thy favour of the 7th inst. is 
just at hand, bearing the kind donations for our 
meeting-house fund, which is hailed with thank- 
ful hearts by our members, who had begun to 
grow almost discouraged under the pressure of 
affairs. We had only received fifteen dollars from 
abroad, and our subscription here among ourselves 
leaves quite a deficiency, and the building com- 
mittee cannot go on without money, as material is 
high, and the cash must be paid for most of it. 
They wish to get the house ready for use before 
wiater, if possible. 

The committee think the deficiency now re- 
mains to be about eight hundred dollars, by being 
as economical as they can. We shall not be able 
to raise much more here this season. Our mem- 
bers manifest much liberality, but their circum- 
stances limit them. 

The kind interest manifested by our friends 
abroad, is very refreshing to us, and seems to 
stimulate us to exert ourselves for an increase of 
faith, and a determination to try to bear up the 
standard of Truth, and maintain the reputation of 
our beloved Society inviolate, here in our isolated 
condition, exposed to the scrutiny of a criticising 
community. 

The plan of our house is a two story frame 
building, 30 x 50 feet. We design finishing the 
upper room for the accommodation of a school, to 
be under the care of Friends. It appears to us 
that it is impossible to educate our children, and 
bring them up as Friends, here in our common 
schools, where they are exposed to so much that 
is calculated to corrupt their morals. We have 
good teachers here, members of our meeting, and 
if we can organize a school of a higher grade than 
our district schools, both in morals and literature, 
we think they are fully competent to manage it 
in a creditable manner. There are many who are 
not members who would prefer sending their chil- 
dren to such aschool. In the new building we 


hope also to hold our First-day school more com- 
fortably. It is now very much cramped for room, 
the house we now occupy being only twenty feet 
square. Truly thy friend, 
Sotomon Cook.” 


Though but a small company of Friends (80 
members) yet at times during the past winter as 
many as 200 have met with them for Divine wor- 
ship, thus compelling them to hold their meetings 
in the open air; their room, a log house 20 feet 
square, being much too small to accommodate 
their own members. 

Friends who feel disposed to contribute to the 
above useful object, out of the means with which 
a kind Providence has blessed them, may send 
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any sums for that purpose to Richard Cadbury, 
606 Chestuut street, who will attend to their 
being properly forwarded. 


oe Sees ie 

Cultivation of Flowers.—Of all the beautiful 
truths pertaining to the vegetable kingdom, it 
seems to us there is none more wonderful or mys- 
terious than the results from planting a seed. Its 
germination, its continuous growth, the persever- 
ing delicacy with which it puts forth its vernal 
coat. Howsolicitously we watch for the expected 
appearing of the buds which compactly envelop 
the concealed beauties of the unfolded flowers, and 
when we behold the smooth expansion of the 
softly tinted petals, and inhale its luxurious per- 
fume, then we realize the long expected. fruition, 
and our hearts are impressed with a due sense of 
the kindness bestowed by Him “ who doeth all 
things well.” 

Let every farmer, mechanic, merchant—be he 
in the higher or humbler walks of life, it matters 
not—in fact, every person who has a small plot of 
land at his disposal, and who has not, that lives 
without the city’s limits, devote a portion of that 
space to the cultivation of flowers. Interest your 
family in this diversion, permit your wife and 
children to assist you in planting the seeds, and 
when the young tendrils leave their mother earth, 
seeking assistance like the newly born babe, let 
them participate with you in training and guiding 
them for future admiration. Their affection will 
soon be as lively as your own; their interest will 
prompt them to a daily performance of the slight 
labour necessary to revive the flowers’ drooping 
forms after a day’s exposure to a burning sun. 
Your daughter will beautify and adorn your rooms 
with the lovely blossoms, whose rich fragrance 
shall impart to you new life after a day of toil. 
Home will be more cheerful, its surroundings 
more pleasant; your love for the old homestead 
will grow stronger; and you and your children 
will look with fear and dread to an estrangement 
from the place, beautified and ornamented through 
your instrumentality.— Country Gentleman. 


A Novel Bird Catcher.—Effie Johnson con- 
tributes the following to the Agricultwrist : — 
“ One of our friends, a neighbour living a short 
distance from us, had a beautiful bird—a pet 
canary. One of the seed cups of its cage acci- 
dentally getting turned one day, the bird escaped 
to the woods, only a few yards from the house. 
Toward evening Mrs. W. and her husband walked 
out toward the woods, talking of the lost bird, 
and wishing it would come home again. The 
house dog, a large, noble looking animal, walked 
by their side, looking up into their faces as if he 
understood all they were saying, then suddenly 
started off, and in a few moments returned and 
laid the bird at their feet. Mrs. W. screamed 
out, thinking her pet was dead, and the fright- 
ened bird flew away again. The dog started after 
it, and the second time caught it, and brought 
it te his mistress. He held it carefully inside 
his lower jaw, and did not injure it at all; but 
when Mrs. W. took it in her hand it lay motion- 
less from fright fora moment. She placed it in 
its cage, and soon it was hopping about, with 
ruffled wings, it is true, but as well and sprightly 
as ever. Whenever Mr. or Mrs. W. told the 
story the dog would look up, wagging his tail 
with an extremely satisfied air, as much as to say, 
‘Wasn’t that pretty well done for a dog? ”— 
Late Paper. 

a a 

True religion will show its influence in every 

part of our conduct; 


Selected. 
THE BETTER PART. 

As through life our way is wending, as we meet each 
daily care, 

Wherefore should we in repining, multiply the troubles 
there? ye 

Why not “string the pearls” of gladness, and whatever 
fate betide, 

Cast a glance of deeper interest, ever on the brighter 
side ? ‘ 

From the blackest waste of water, on the darkest, star- 
less night, 


introduced plants like the red clover and gr 
grass, also possess a vigorous habit, and un 
favorable circumstances readily make their way 
what is called the struggle for existence amc 
plants, and establish themselves firmly in ours 
while on the other hand America has been a 
to furnish Europe with very few if any specie: 
return, which have gained a rapid and perman 
footing, and which can properly be considered 
weeds. The reason of this superior hardihood 


There will flash unto the gazer, some faint gleam of|Huropean plants is not obvious; but it has b 


silvery light. 

Never yet so cold a winter, but some bird would wave 
its wing, 

Never noontide heat of summer, but bas heard the robin 
sing! 5 

Though a crushing weight of sorrow, bow our spirits to 
the dust, : 

Must we therefore in the future, lose for aye our faith 
and trust ? 

Surely the Almighty Father never wills us to despair, 

And His chastening hand no heavier falleth than our 
sauls can bear! 

Cast aside a mood desponding, part the mist that 
gathers o’er! 

Every lightest wave of influence, widens to oblivion’s 


shore! 
Oh! ’tis not a lengthened visage, nor a stern and awful 
_ tone, : 
Tbat can draw our wandering footsteps nearer the eternal 
home. 
These may waken awe and reverence, but they cannot 
kindle love, 
And they fail the deep emotions of the yearning soul to 
move. - 
'Tis the voice of gentle pleading, that the human heart 
can sway, 
Stirring strong desires for heaven, longings for the 
- better way ; 
Teaching by a cheerful spirit that Religion’s paths are 
peace, 
Pointiug with an upward finger, to the land where striv- 
ings cease. 


Wherefore tell us that life’s pathway lieth through a 
vale of tears ? 

That but tramsient are the visions that surround our 
early years? 

Though full soon will pass the glowing of youth’s dawn- 
ing golden ray, . 

Yet there dwelleth noonday shadows, where the morn- 
ing dew drops stay. a 

There are flowers that open only at the stilly eventide ; 

And the nightingale is singing when the sounds of day 
have died. 

Why not bid us, as we journey, prize our present bless- 
ings more? “ 

Brighten at each gleam of sunlight though a cloud may 
lie before ? 

Should we not to duty’s calling, ever lend a willing 
ear? : 


Giving unto all around us, kindly words and smiles of 
cheer? ' 

Let no gloomy lowering shadow o’er the social circle 
fall ; 

If one harpstring be but broken, discord will pervade 
them all. 


Offer to the God of being a sincerely grateful heart, © 
Brothers, sisters, on life’s journey, is not thts the better 


part ? 
ieee 


For “The Friend.” 

Superior Vigor of European Plants and Insects, 
The fact has loug been observed, that our most 
common and troublesome weeds are generally not 
native to the soil, but are foreigners which have 
been introduced here from abroad. ‘Thistles, 
daisies, docks, plantains, purslane, cockle, bur- 
docks, dandelions, wulleins, and lambs quarter are 
all intruders, and very vigorous aud persistent 
ones too, upon our cultivated ground, and endow- 
ed as they are with remarkable vitality seem able, 
if unchecked, not only to overrun the country and 
crowd out the less hardy but more valuable vege- 
tation, which it is the object of the farmer to 
clerish, but also our free growing wild plants— 
our American weeds—fleabanes, milkweeds, gol- 


) 3 it is like the sap of a living|den rods, asters, rag-weed, iron-weed, and others|‘ You would be surprised at the rapid sprea 
tree, which penetrates to the most distant boughs. | of less robust growth. Some of the more valuable | European aad other foreign plauts in this ec 


observed that this tendency which they exhibi 
displace other vegetation is not confined to t 
country, but has been particularly evident in A 
tralia and the adjacent islands, where during | 
comparatively short period in which they hi 
been visited to any great extent by Europea 
their inroads upon the. country have been y 
clearly traced. Dr. J. D. Hooker, in an arti 
upon ‘The Struggle for Existence among Plant 
in a late number of the Popular Science Revi 
thus alludes to these encroachments : 

‘“‘ The destruction of native vegetations, by 
troduced, is a subject that has only lately attrac 
much attention, but it has already assumed 
aspect that has startled the most careless obsery 
Some thirty years ago the fecundity of the he 
and Huropean cardoon in the Argentine provio 
of South America, so graphically deseribed by 
Edmund Head, drew the attention of natural 
to the fact, that animals and plants did not ne 
sarily thrive best where found in an indigen 
condition ; and the spread of the common Du 
clover, Trifolium repens, in North Ameri 
where it follows the footsteps of man through 
trackless forests, has long afforded an equally 
markable instance of vegetable colunization. S$ 
more recently, in South Africa, Australia, and 7 
mania, the Scotch thistle, briar, rose, Xanthit 
plantains, docks, &c., have all become noxi 
weeds; and this leads me to the last and m 
curious point to which I shall allude in this a 
cle, viz., that the same annuals and other wee 
that are held so well in check by the indigen 


perennial plants of our country, when transplay 


to others, show themselves superior to the pe 
nial vegetation of the latter. Of this New 
land furnishes the most conspicuous exampl 
it was first visited scarcely more than 100 ye 
ago, and it is not yet fifty since the missions 
first settled in it, and scarcely thirty since i 
ceived its earliest colonists. ‘The islands con 
about 1,000 species of flowering plants, amor 
which no fewer than 180 European weeds h 
been recorded as intruding themselves, and hay 
become thoroughly naturalized; and prob 
double that number will yet be found, as tl 
have never been systematically collected ; bu 
most curious part of the history is this, 
whereas of indigenous New Zealand plants, sea 
ly any are annual, no less than half the natura 
Huropean ones are annual. a 
“Of the effect of these introduced Huroy 
plants in destroying the native vegetation, I hi 
given examples in an article that appeared in 
Natural History Review (January, 1864,) f 
which I quote the following:— | eum 
“In Australia and New Zealand, the | 
train of English emigration is not more sui 
doing its work, than the stealthy tide of Hag 
weeds, which are creeping over the surface of 
waste, cultivated, and virgio soil, in annuall 
creasing numbers of genera, species and | 
viduals. Apropos of this subject, a correspon 
W. T. Locke Travers, F.L.S.—a most active 
Zealand botanist—writing from Canterbury, 
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along the sides of the main lines of roads 
igh the plains, a Polygonum (aviculare,) 
1 “cow-grass,” grows most luxuriantly, the 
sometimes two feet in depth, and the plants 
ding over an area from four to five feet in 
eter. The dock, (Rumea obtusifolius or R. 
us) is to be found in every river-bed, extend- 
nto the valleys of the mountain-rivers, until 
} become mere torrents. The sow-thistle is 
d all over the country, growing luxuriantly 
y near 6,000 feet. The watercress increases 
r still rivers to such an extent as to threaten 
oke them altogether; in fact, in the Avon, a 
deep stream running through Christ Church, 
maoual cost of keeping the river free for boat 
zation, and for purposes of drainage, exceeds 
). Ihave measured stems twelve feet long 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. In 
of the mountain districts, where the soil is 
, the white clover is completely displacing 
ative grasses, forming a close sward. Foreign 
are also very luxuriant in growth. The 
trees of Australia, the poplars and willows 
cularly, grow most rapidly. In fact the young 
e vegetation appears to shrink from compe- 
1 with these more vigorous intruders.” 
Dr. Haast, F.L.S., the eminent explorer and 
gist, also writes to me as follows:— 5 
The native (Maori) saying is, ‘as the whit 
s rat has driven away the native rat, as the 
pean fly drives away our own, and the clover 
our fern, so will the Maoris disappear before 
vhite man himself.’ It is wonderful to be- 
the botanical and zoological changes which 
taken place since first Captain Cook set foot 
ew Zealand. Some pigs, which he and other 
zators left with the natives, have increased 
run wild in such a way that it is impossible 
stroy them. There are large tracts of coun- 
there they reign supreme. The soil looks az 
oughed by their burrowing. Some statio 
rs of 100,000 acres have had to make co: 


3 for killing them at 6d. per tail, and as many, 


,000 on a single run have been killed by ad- 
Irous parties without any diminution being 
rnible. They do not exist on the western 
of the Alps, and only on the lower grounds 
ne eastern side where snow seldom falls, so 
the explorer has not the advantage of profit- 
by their existence, where food is scarcest. 
boars are sometimes very large, covered with 
black bristles, and have enormous tusks, re- 
ling closely the wild boar of the Ardennes, 
they are equally savage and courageous. 
Anvother interesting fact is the appearance of 
Norwegian rat. It has thoroughly extirpated 
native rat, and is to be found everywhere, 
in the very heart of the Alps, growing toa 
large size. The Huropean mouse follows it 
ly, aud, what is more surprising, where it 
18 its appearance, it drives, in a great degree, 
Jorway rataway. Amongst other quadrupeds, 
2, dogs, and cats, are found in a wild state, 
10t abundantly. 

‘he European bouse-fly is another importation. 
n it arrives, it repels the biue-bottle of New 
ind, which seéms to shunitscompany. But 
pread of the European insect goes on very 
y, so that settlers knowing its utility, have 
ed it in boxes and bottles to their new island 
ms. 

But the most remarkable fact of all has been 
aunicated to me since the above was printed, 
that the little white clover, and other herbs, 
stually strangling and killing outright the New 
vod flax (Phormium tenax,) a plant of the 
est, hardest, and toughest description, that 
s huge matted patches of woody rhizomas, 


which send up tufts of sword-like leaves, six to 
ten feet high, and inconceivably strong in texture 
and fibre. I know of no English plant to which 
the New Zealand flax can be likened, so as to give 
any idea of its robust constitution and habit, to 
those who do not know it; in some respects, the 
great matted tussocks of Carex paniculata ap- 
proach it. It is difficult enough to imagine the 
possibility of white clover invading our bogs, and 
smothering the tussocks of this Carex, but this 
would be child’s play in comparison with the re- 
sistance the Phormium would seem to offer. 

‘“‘ The causes of this prepotency of the European 
weeds are probably many and complicated; one 
very powerful one is the nature of the New Zea- 
land climate, which favors the duration of life in 
individuals, and hence gives both perennials and 
annuals a lengthened growing season, and, ia the 
case of some, more than one seed cropin the year. 
This is seen in the tendency of mignionette and 
annual stoeks to become biennial and even peren- 
uial, in the indigenous form of Cardamine hirsuta 
being perrenial, and in the fact that many weeds 
that seed but once with us, seed during a greater 
part of the yearin New Zealand. Another cause 
must be sought in the fact, that.more of their 
seeds escape the ravages of birds and insects in 
New Zealand than in England; the granivorous 
birds and insects that follow cultivation not hav- 
ing been transported to the antipodes with the 
weeds, or at least, not in proportionate numbers.” 

These observations in reference to the rapid 
naturalization of certain animals in this quarter 
of the globe, correspond also with what has been 
observed here, particularly in regard to insects. 

“Tt is a remarkable fact,” says the editor of 
the Practical Entomologist, “that fully one half 
of our worst insect foes are not native American 
citizens, but have been introduced from Europe.” 
Among those now naturalized here are the Hes- 


‘sian fly, wheat-midge, house-fly, bee-moth, cock- 
‘roseh, grain-weevil, and the different carpet and 


.ur moths: while “neither the chinch-bug nor 
the curculio, nor either of our two priucipal apple- 
tree borers, nor the canker worm, nor the apple- 
tree web worm, nor the peach-tree borer, nor any 
other of our North American insects has ever, so 
far as | am aware, emigrated from this country to 
Europe and effected an extensive and permanent 
settlement there.” 

Whether this anomaly is due to an original 
greater inherent vitality in the vegetable and in- 
sect life of EKurope as compared with the other 
countries, or whether the Kuropean species have 
become impressed with special stronger character- 
istics and power of adapting themselves to the 
varied conditions under which they are placed in 
their removal from their own country, would proba- 
bly not be easy to determine; but it is acurious fact 
that the type, both of the fauna and flora of Aus- 
tralia, as compared with those of Europe, seems 
remarkably low, and a similar difference, though 
not nearly so marked, appears to characterize 
both the native vegetation and the animals of 
America. 

The editor of the Practical Entomologist in 
commenting upon these phenomena, observes that 
the superior energy and vitality of the imported 
insects are doing a far greater amount of injury 
to our growing crops and fruits than those of 
American origin of similar habits, and inculcates 
the necessity of bringing over from their native 
country those other insects which there feed upon 
them, and keep them in check. He says :— 

‘«‘ The European horse and the European horned 
cattle now roam in vast herds over large districts 
of America, where the more puny denizens of the 
soil were formerly the undisturbed sovereigns. 


Various species of European insects are slowly 
but surely following in the train of the white man, 
and occupying those places in the scheme of the 
creation which were formerly occupied by indig- 
enous American species of weaker and less ener- 
getic constitutions. 

“Dr. Fitch has observed that no American 
plant-feeding insect attacks the toad-flax (Linaria 
vulgaris,) a European weed, which, as it appears, 
terribly infests many pasture-fields in the State of 
New York ; and has speculated on the propriety 
of importing some of the European insects that 
are known to feed on it in its native country. He 
has also advised the importation of some or all of 
the three parasitic insects that check and control 
the excessive multiplication of the wheat midge 
in Europe. But we should not stop here. The 
principle is of general application ; and wherever 
a noxious Huropean insect becomes accidentally 
domiciled among us, we should at once import the 
parasites and cannibals that prey upon it at home. 
Nobody can doubt that if the lion and tiger and 
leopard of the old world were imported into 
South America and allowed to increase and mul- 
tiply there, they would greatly check the multi- 
plication of the horned cattle and horses that now 
range wild over the vast Pampas of that country, 
although our more puny American Felidae, the 
puma and jaguar and cougar, are unable to do 
this. And on the same principle, if we wish to 
fight effectually against those noxious insects 
which have been introduced among us from Ku- 
rope, we must fight them by the instrumentality 
of the strong and energetic foes that make war 
upon them in their own country.”’ 

hi og cee 
For “The Friend.” 

“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, O Most 
High. To show forth Thy loving kindness in the 
morning, and Thy faithfulness every night.’ 
What was it which prepared the inspired penman 
to make this acknowledgment; and so frequently 
to return thanks unto the Father of all our sure 
mercies? His own language contains the answer : 
—‘‘ For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 
Thy work.” He had experienced many vicissi- 
tudes, he had known the judgments of the Lord 
against sin and transgression, but having submitted 
to these, and having also partaken largely of His 
mercies, he could say, ‘1 will sing of mercy aud 
judgment.” “At midnight I will arise to give 
thanks unto Thee because of Thy righteous judg- 
ments.” It is both important and encouraging to 
keep in view what it is that prepares to utter the 
language of thanksgiving. It is only His own 
works which can praise the Lord, and these do 
praise Him. Those therefore who are sensible 
that He is at work in their hearts, though it be 
as with the refiner’s fire, and the fuller’s soap, 
may rest assured that as He is permitted to carry 
en that which He hath begun, He will prepare 
them also to sing His praise on the banks of de- 
liverance, ‘“‘ though now, for a season, if need be, 
they are in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions.” A desire has been felt that none of these 
may be discouraged on account of the difficulties of 
the way, feeling it to be a path of snffering, nor 
shrink from the chastenings of Him, who doth 
not chasten us for His pleasure, but for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of His holiness ;” but 
may such believe that as the work of sanctification 
progresses, the declaration of the prophet will be 
verified, ‘‘The work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness 
and assurance forever.”” Let then the trembling, 
struggling ones seek for an increase of faith in 
Him, who, though He calleth His followers to 
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walk in a tribulated path, doth not leave them 
comfortless therein. The night seasons may seem 
long and often to return; but as the wrestling is 
continued through these, a blessing will be re- 
ceived, and a qualification to adopt the language 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘I love the Lord because He 
hath heard my voice and my supplications.”” That 
faith which strengthened Moses to choose “ rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt, for he had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward;” can enable its pos- 
sessor now, as it did.him, to “endure as seeing 
Him who is invisible ;’”’ and “ Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation, for when he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love Him ;” and also 
in this probationary state, these-shall realize that 
His “loving kindness is better than life,’ and 
shall be permitted at seasons to rejoice in the 
shadow of His wings. Let none then be deterred 
through the fear of suffering, from giving up all 
to love and serve Him. David knew what he 
said when he declared, “ A day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand, I had rather be a duor- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness. For the Lord is a sun 
and shield—the Lord will give grace and glory; 
no good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly ;” and if His chastenings are de- 
signed to prepare us so to walk, should they not 
be esteemed as among our choicest blessings ? 
H. A. 
Seventh month, 1867. 


The Electric Light.—The British Journal of 
Photography thus describes the new electric ma- 
chine of Professor Wheatstone. 

Our ideas of the electric light are almost inva- 
riably associated with the recollections of trouble 
and difficulty often experienced in the manage- 
ment of a large galvanic battery, with its accom- 
panying fittings, acids and fumes, detrimental 
alike to the clothes, hands, and olfactory organs 
of the operator. How different it would be if, 
instead of the cumbrous paraphernalia we had 
but to turn a wheel, and lo! our sun would send 
forth his brilliant beams! This is not now a mat- 
ter of mere theoretical speculation, but is really 
au fart accompli. 

In the new machine no magnetism, no electri- 
city, is required to commence the action. Nothing 
but motion is needed to convert a mass of iron 
and covered wire into a magazine of intense elee- 
tric power. 

The new machine consists essentially of a bar 
of iron bent in horse shoe fashion; around this.is 
coiled covered wire, asin an ordinary electro-mag- 
net. Between the poles revolves a’spindle carry- 
ing covered wire, insulated, but so arranged that 
either end will be alternately brought into contact 
with each terminal of the wire surrounding the 
iron bar. Again: the spindle is so placed that, 
during its revolution on its long axis, it is made 
to present each side in succession to either limb 
of the horseshoe. ‘The spindle is driven by ao 
endless band, which passes around the circumfer- 
ence of a tolerably large flywheel. This is the 
general construction. When the spindle is ra- 
pidly revolved the horseshoe becomes magnetized, 
a powerful electric current being induced in the 
wire helix at the same time; and as the motion 
is continued, the forces go on acting and reacting 


until a very high degree of intensity is obtained. 
The electricity can be taken between two termi- 
nals placed in proper position. In this respect an 
- important point of difference exists between M. 


Wilde’s machine and Professor Wheatstone’s, in- 
asmuch as in the former any body which we wish 
to submit to the action of the electric current 
must form the termiuals of the complete circuit, 
whereas in the new apparatus the substance to be 
operated upon forms a bridge or. short cut for the 
electricity, in order to complete the circuit. 

The power of this apparatus is so great that, 
even when of small size and easily turned by the 
hand, itis capable of burning a piece of iron wire 
thirty inches long and one-sixteenth or more in 
diameter. In this experiment, at the moment of 
separation of the fused and glowing iron, the me- 
tal scintillates in a very beautiful manner. The 
same result is also obtained by approaching one 
terminal, consisting of iron wire, to the second 
end; the iron immediately takes fire and burns 
with brilliant coruscations. When the current is 
made to pass between charcoal points a beautiful 
and steady light can be obtained. This is the 
point which chiefly interests us, and we have lit- 
tle doubt that before loog we shall have a ma- 
chine which will be practically available, and en- 
able us to realize the idea conveyed in the term 
‘turning on the sun,’’ whenever we need addi- 
tional light. 

Finally, we have in the new machine a re- 
markable illustration of the co-relation of the 
forces—the muscular power of the human arm 
being ultimately converted into a brilliant light. 


An Humble Faith God loves an humble, 
not an audacious faith. To suppose that the blood 
of Christ redeems us from sin, while sin continues 
to pollute the soul, is to suppose an impossibility ; 
to maintain that it is effectual for the salvation, 
and not for the sanctification of the sinner, is to 
suppose that it acts like an amulet, an incantation, 
a talisman, which is to produce its effect by 
operating on the imagination, and not on the 
disease.” 


oo 


Twelve Thousand Acres of Roses.—M. Blunt, 
the British vice-consul at Adrianople, in his re- 
port to the Foreign Office this year, gives an ac- 
count of the rose-fields of Adrianople, extending 
over 12,000 or 14,000 acres, and supplying the 
most important source of wealth in the district. 
The season for picking the roses is from the latter 
part of April to the early part of June; and at 
sunrise the plains look like a vast garden full of 
life and fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian 
boys and girls gathering the fl»wers into baskets 
and sacks, the air impregnated with the delicious 
scent. ; 

It is estimated that the rose districts of Adrian- 
ople produced in the season of 1866 about 700,- 
000 miscals of attar of roses (the miscal being 13 
drachm,) the price averaging rather more than 3s. 
sterling per miscal. If the weather is cool in 
spring, and there are copious falls of dew and 
occasional showers, the crops prosper, and abund- 
ant yield of oil is secured. The season of 1866 
was so favorable that eight okes of petals (less 
than 23 pounds, and in some cases seven okes, 
yielded a miscal of oil. If the weather is very 
hot and dry, it takes double that quantity of petals. 
The culture of the rose does not entail much trou- 
ble or expense. 

The oil is extracted from the petals by the 
ordinary process of distillation. The attar is 
bought up for foreign markets, to which it passes 
through Constantinople and Smyrna, where it is 
generally despatched to undergo the process of 
adulteration with sandalwood and other oils. It 
is said that in London the Adrianople attar finds 
a readier sale when it is adulterated than when it 
is genuine.—Late Paper. 


\ For “ The Frien 

“Ts there any Sense in Silent Meetings ?” 

At a time when persistent efforts are be 
made to undervalue silent meetings, and to in 
duce among Friends the public reading of 
scriptures as a substitute for that reverent w: 
ing upon the Father of Spirits, which we h 
always considered as essential to the performan 
of divine worship; it may be an encouragemé 
to some to read the following chapter from t 
experience of that valuable minister, Mildr 
Ratcliff. ‘ 

In early life she was a zealous Baptist. H 
father and a number of her near connectio 
were ministers among them, and she was warm 
united to that people. When quite young s 
was married to Harrison Ratcliff, who had be: 
brought up among Friends. They resided ne 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and Mildred sometimes 4 
companied her husband to a meeting of Frien 
in the neighborhood of their residence. She hi 
once before their marriage been at such a meetin 
but appears to have derived no satisfaction the 
from. She says of Friends: “Going sometim 
with my husband to their silent meetings, I s 
among them, wondering at such a manner of hol 
ing a religious meeting, it being to me as I 
time,+time that I might have improved at nu 
owh meeting. ‘Truly, a silent meeting was : 
foolishness to me.” [So they are, and so th 
ever will and must be to those whose views a 
outward, and who need the melody of song or t 
voice of words, to raise their minds to Him, wh 
according to the declaration of His beloved So 
is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit a1 
in truth. But the sincere seeker after truth ¢ 
hardly fail eventually to understand the beau 
and excellence of waiting before the Lord in met 
ings for a renewal of strength.] “I had not go 
to many of these meetings before in secret pray 
my spirit bowed before Him that seeth in seers 
greatly desiring that as He alone had the powe 
He would show me whether there was any sen 
in such meetings. Wading in the deeps, I we 
on for a few years, sometimes at Friends’ met 
ings, sometimes at Baptists’ meetings. Whil 
sitting in one of the latter, I received strength 
give up the few slaves left me by my paren 
On account of these [slaves] I had suffered mu 
in mind, so that my sleep went from me. Beil 
of a delicate constitution, I saw no way to ¢g 
along without the help of these slaves. Noo 
knew but He who seeth in secret, through wh 
I passed on their account, until, as 1 was fo 
in a Baptist meeting, I was enabled to give 
that uncertain dependence, and cast all my 
on the Lord. He gave me His promise in see 
that this dependence [on Him] should not fa 
but should last while life continued. At this 
spirit bowed and said, ‘it is enough” ‘Truly 1 
peace did then flow as ariver. After meetin 
went home rejoicing in that mighty power thro 
which I had obtained strength to give up 
thing called for. 1 can truly say, I have ne 
for a moment regretted in any strait, giving th 
u 


Pe At that time I had not read a page i 
Friends’ book that I remember. But after tl 
my mind being prepared, I picked up John W: 
man’s journal, and said in my heart, I will I 
in this book to see it there is any sense in” 
thing a Quaker can write. Before I had t 
many pages wy spirit was broken and my 
contrited under a sense, that the want of 
was in me, and not inthe Quakers. I was bli 
with tears, and had to shut the book. Yet, 
time to time, and little by little, being anxiou 
see the contents, I read it, as secretly as 
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ee ees eennnennnanaseene eee 


y I had not got half through, before I thought |had been. 


He felt “ dreadfully hollow,” and had 


tioned. With its engine and all accessories a 


y the beauty of holiness shine in his remarks|no relish for his usual sport of pretending to be}machine, capable with an eighty-horse motive 
iter than I ever saw the sun shine in the|chased by a bear, climbing, in fancied terror, a 
est day. What he said on the subject of op-|tree; running out on the end of its horizontal 


ion answered to the exercise through which 
1 passed on the samie subject, as face an- 
eth to face in a glass. 

\lthough now in a good degree convinced of 
rinciples Friends profess, yet there was some- 


branches, and dropping to the ground only to 


power, of turning out ten tons of fuel per hour— 
weighs sixty-five tons. M. Dehaynin’s works 
furnished 175,000 tons of this fuel last year, which 


gain another tree and accomplish the same feat of|/he sold to railroad companies, the navy, and a 


dexterity. 
-On the contrary, he felt a little like giving up, 
as he knew his mother never would, and admitted 


large quantity for household purposes. The sam- 
ples sent by the Northern Railway Company of 
Austria, made at their coal mines at Ostraw, in 


sin me that felt abhorence at the idea of|to himself that he would be glad of that bowl of| Moravia, are prismatic in form, weigh about eight 


being called a Quaker, notwithstanding the 
nt desire of my soul, day and night, to be- 
an humble follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
bom I did believe according to the scriptures. 
tinued going to the Baptists’ meeting and 
ids’ by turns, until when I would go to [the 
ists’] meeting-house door, it seemed to me I 
hand, though invisible, clap me on my right 
der, and with it I heard the language in 
t, yet plain and intelligible,—‘ Thou hast no 
ess here.’ I did not know what to make of 
Though startled, I went in and took my seat. 
my peace was broken, so I could not enjoy 
neeting. I went to the Baptist meeting again 
igaio, and as often as I did so, felt the same 
ible hand, and heard the same language. My 
mind was all in confusion.. I had a great 
a singing, but I had no pleasure in it in ghose 
ings. I had not then felt any concern about 
og or compliments not being right. Such 
he state of my mind, I did not know what to 
‘My distress increased so when I went te the 
st meeting that I gave it up, and went to no 
ng for a time. On First-day I would read 
ds’ books. My peace sometimes was great 
t at home reading, notwithstanding my stub- 
determination not to be called a Quaker. 
the matchless merey, the long suffering of 
tood Shepherd, who laid down his life for 
neep, was marvellously manifested in waiting 
poor nothing like me.” 

out four years after her marriage, Mildred 
ie a member among Friends, and as she was 
sthened to persevere in a christian course, 
in above every thing else to love and serve 
od, and to know the salvation of her soul 
tht out, she became prepared to advocate 
tly the Lord’s cause. 


ad and Milk.—The incident I am about to 
‘I received from the lips of the principal 
hen he was a venerable and most interest-. 
*otleman. 
a story of his wayward boyhood, which he 
o tell because it reflected honor on a mother 
ighted to honor. 
» morning Johnny (for that was his real 
came to the breakfast table and boldly said 
ld not eat bread and milk that morning. 
ery well, Johnny,’ answered his mother, 
and without raising her voice; “ I’ll set 
his high shelf. You can run to school.” 
run consisted of a long piece of road, and 
long tramp through a wood, which gave 
y ample time to call up all his spunk and 
pgthen his determination not to give in. 
jordingly, on his return, he was all ready to 
the dignity of boyhood, and when he drew 
‘the table and saw the bowl of bread and 
t before him, he felt nerved to any course, 
seided to die rather than eat it. 
ery well, Johnny,” was the mother’s calm 
tr; T’ll set it on the bigh shelf until you 
7’ and a decided wave of her hand sent 
om the table, and in due time he was bid- 


run was not as spirited as the morning run 


bread and milk; and when he came dragging 
home at night, and the bowl was lifted down from 
the high shelf without a word of threatening or 


pounds each, and in actual practice on locomo- 
tives, are found to evaporate from 7.1 to 7.2 
pounds of water per pound of foel. The annual 


reproach, he pretty well understood the force of| production from these works exceeds 170,000 tons. 


calm and persistent authority. 

Feeling well assured that he would never eat 
anything else until he had swallowed that oft- 
presented and oft-refused bread and milk, he just 
took it as quietly as it was offered, and ate it. 

And after that, he said, he never set his will 
in defiance of his mother’s. I saw the tears of 
fond and appreciative love gather in his eyes as 
he said, 

‘‘ My mother was a woman of good judgment, 
and I love to think how she made me obey her.” 
—Late Paper. 


Bae oy: Ss 
Briquettes. 

One of the best illustrations of the utilization 
of waste or valueless products to be seen at the 
Paris Exposition, is the collection of artificial 
fuels there exhibited. Belgium, France, and 
Austria, who have taken the lead in this matter, 
contribute as the results of their experience, sam- 
ples and models of machinery for the manufacture, 
from hitherto useless substances, of a cheap and 
valuable fuel for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses. 

The principle of making refuse combustible 
materials cohere by incorporating them with sume 
adhesive substance, forming thereby a solid mass 
of artificial fuel, has been practised by the Chinese 
and other nations for centuries, but the special 
interest of these samples lies in the employment 
of improved cementing materials. Although the 
particles of some kind of bituminous coal will 
cohere when subjected to pressure at a slightly 
elevated temperature, forming a block of consid- 
erable strength, to stand rough handling in trans- 
portation, some cement must be found which will 
more firmly bind the coal particles together. 
Common clay was first used for this purpose, but 
being itself incombustible, the large amount of 
ash formed proved objectionable, and recourse 
was had to coal tar with excellent results. In 
the countries referred to above, where this kind 
of fuel, under the name of briquettes, or carbon 
aggloméré, has been extensively experimented 
with, a residue in the manufacture of starch has 
been lately employed as a cement, a substance 
valueless for other purposes, and having advanta- 
ges over clay in that it leaves no ash, and does 
not, like the coal tar, melt and thus lose part of 
its binding effect at a high temperature. 

The form of the fuel depends upon the kind of 
machine used in compressing it. In M. Evartt’s 
machine, which is very highly spoken of, the 
material is forced through iron tubes, so that the 
fuel has the appearance of a log of wood. M. 
Mazeline’s appears to be constructed similarly to 
a. model brick machine, the material being fed 
into prismatic molds and compressed by a square 
piston in each. While still damp, these blocks 
are placed in a kiln and warm currents of air are 
passed over them for the space of three hours, 


an authority he could not resist to run off|when they are ready for use. 


Another machine exhibited is that of M. De- 
haynin, being a modification of the one first men- 


The saving of space in storage, from the com- 
pactness of this fuel, is in itself a great recom- 
mendation, the cost is trifling when compared with 
ordinary coal, while its convenient form, cleanli- 
ness, and high heating effect have given general 
satisfaction wherever it has been introduced.— 
Scientific American. 


The Straight Gate-—An Allegory.—“T heard 
a great noise as of carpenters at work. I looked 
what this might be, and saw many sturdy travel- 
lers, who finding they were too bulky to get 
through, took it into their heads not to reduce 
themselves, but to widen the gate; they hacked 
on this side, and hewed on that; but all their 
hacking and hewing, and hammering was of no 
purpose, they got their labor for their pains. It 
would have been possible for them to have re- 
duced themselves, had they attempted it, but to 
widen the narrow way was impossible,”’ 


Type Writing Machine—A machine by which 
it is assumed that a man may print his thoughts 
twice as fast as he can write them, and with the 
advantage of the legibility, compactness and neat- 
ness of print, has lately been exhibited before the 
London Society of Arts by the inventor, M. Pratt, 
of Alabama. He draws up his alphabet in a solid 
square battalion, say seventy characters in seven 
rows, the whole in a solid electrotype plate about 
five-eighths inch square or more, according to the 
size of the type desired. He prints a letter by 
the blow of a minute hammer of uniform size with 
all the type bodies, striking the face of the letter, 
with the paper interposed, and a carbonized sheet 
also between that and the type. Each letter, as 
wanted, is moved into position before the hammer 
by compound levers actuated by keys like those of 
a piano. The same touch of the key re-adjusts the 
paper to the new impression (with or without a 
space before it, according to the force used,) re- 
adjusts the type plate so as to present the desired 
type to the hammer, and gives the printing blow. 
Simple arrangements also retract the page at once 
laterally and vertically to begin a new line. The 
type platé and paper are placed vertically, the 
latter with its face to the operator, so that the 
work done is before his eyes as in writing. The 
keys actuate two double-acting levers, one of which 
raises or lowers the type plate, while the other 
moves it laterally. Each key is so applied to the 
levers as to adjust the plate at once sideways and 
vertically to the position for bringing a particular 
character into play. Or, a better way, one key 
will do duty for the vertical movement of each 
entire horizontal row, another key for the lateral 
movement of each vertical column; and thus by 
pressing two keys for each character, seventeen 
keys will be sufficient to operate the whole font of 
seventy characters above supposed. The case of 
the instrument is small and compact, the parts are 
mostly of wood, and it could be wanufactured and 
sold on a large scale for about $15 with a hand- 
some profit.— Scientific American. 
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Lord Bacon.—The British government has 
become possessed of five letters written, in 1620— 
21, to King Christian IV. of Denmark, by 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam and Viscount St. 
Albans. Their date is just before the heavy 
charges against him for malfeasance in office as 
Lord Chancellor were preferred against him. King 
Christian, to whom these letters were addressed, 
was brother of Anne of Denmark, wife of James 
I. and mother of Charles I." The Danish Govern- 
ment presented these autographs to Sir Charles 
Murray, the British Minister at Copenhagen, who 
sent them to Lord Stanley, the present Foreign 
Seeretary of Hogland. From him they will doubt- 
less pass into the British Museum. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 20, 1867. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—A Paris dispatch of the 13th says: Since 
the capture of the city of Mexico by the Liberal forces, 
nothing bas been heard. by the French government, of 
Alphonse Dano, the French minister in that city. The 
Emperor has announced his intention of sending a strong 
fleet to Vera Cruz to release Dano should he have been 
made a prisoner, and to resent any indignity offered him 
by the Juarez government. 

In the Corps Legislatif on the 13th, Olivier said unless 
liberal reforms were realized, war would be the inevit- 
able result. He further said the emperor himself favored 
reforms, ; 

The Austrian government has dispatched Admiral 
Tegethoff of the navy to Mexico, for the body of the late 
Arch-duke Maximilian. The admiral goes by way of 
New York. 

Prussia is about to send an envoy to the United 
States to make a new postal treaty with this govern- 
ment. 

An extensive conspiracy against the life of Queen 
Isabella, of Spain, has been discovered, and over two 
thousand persons have been arrested in consequence of 
the developments which have been made. 

A bill making the ministers of the Austrian Empire 
responsible to the legislative body, has passed through 
the various stages of legislation and is now a law of the 
empire. 

A tariff system has been adopted by the States of 
Northern Germany, to remain in effect ten years. 

Vienna reports saythat serious disturbances have 
broken out in Galicia. The Austrian troops dispatched 
to quiet them have been defeated by the rioters. It is 
alleged that these riots have been incited ty Russian 
emissaries who have worked upon the national preju- 
dices of the Sclavonic population, and created discontent 
by their intrigues. 

The Sultan of Turkey landed in England on the 12th 
inst. He was received by the Prince of Wales, acting 
for the Queen, and by the King of Egypt, and was by 
them escorted to London where he met with a brilliant 
and imposing reception. During his residence in Lon- 
don, the Sultan will occupy Buckingham Palace, which 
has been prepared for his accommodation. The Sultan 
has accepted an invitation to visit the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and will remain one week in Vienna as his guest. 
The Emperor of Austria proposes to visit Paris in the 
Ninth month. The King of Prussia and the sovereigns 
of the South German States, are to have a conference 
at an early day. 

- The French expedition to Mexico, which has ended in 
the military execution of Maximilian, cost France $72,- 
631,000 in money expended and about $8,500,000 io 
munitions of war, &c. The Paris Courier adds to this 
statement the losses of private capital sunk in Mexico 
by French subjects, who set up business there, but were 
driven out, and which is estimated at $50,000,000 more. 
Napoleon hag found neither profit nor glory i in his at- 
tempt to found a Mexican empire. 

The returns show that the amount of specie reserve 
in the Bank of England is £22,541,000 sterling. The 
Reform bill has been ordered to a third reading in the 
House of Commons. The government denies that any 
troops have been ordered to Abyssinia for the rescue of 
the English captives, but asks for authority to use the 
Sepoys for the expedition, On the 15th, middling up- 
lands cotton sold at 10$d.; Orleans, lodd. California 
white wheat, 139. 4d. per 100 lbs, Oonsols, 944. U.S. 
6-20's 73. ‘ 
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The trial of Berezouski for an attempted assassina- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia, has resulted in a verdict 
of “guilty with extenuating circumstances,” and he has 
been sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor for life. 

The Russian government has sold the St. Petersburg 
and Moscow Railroad to Baring, Brothers and Hotinguer. 

The Prussian government is taking measures for the 
formation of a fleet in the Baltic. 

Unirep Srarns.—Congress.—In both Houses various 
memorials have been presented and resolutions offered. 
The House of Representatives, by a vote of 93 to 50, de- 
cided that when Congress adjourns it shall be to the 13th 
of Eleventh month next. The members who desired the 
impeachment of the President were generally in favor of 
meeting at an earlier day. Supplemental reconstruction 
bills passed both Houses, and the differences between 
them were adjusted in a committee of conference. Thr 
bill reported by the committee was adopted in the Senate 
by a vote of 31 to 6, and in the House of Representa- 
tives by 116 ayes to 23 nays. The large majorities make 
it evident that if the bill should be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, it will at once be passed over the veto by the re- 
quisite constitutional majority. Some of the Democratic 
senators appeared to be satisfied with the measure. By 
the first section it is declared to have been the true in- 
tent and meaning of the original Reconstruction act that 
the existing governments in the conquered States were 
not legal State governments, and that thereafter said 
governments, if continued, were to be subject in all re- 
spects to the military commanders of the respective dis- 
tricts, ‘and to the permanent authority of Congress.” 
In subsequent sections the commanders of districts, and 
the General-in-chief, are authorized to remove or sus- 
pend such State officers and appoint others in their 
stead. There are also provisions intended to secure a 
fair and full registration of the loyal voters, and of them 
only. Both Houses passed a resolution appropriating 
$1,000,000 to carry the Reconsiruction acts into effect. 

The Revenue.—T he internal revenue receipts last week 
amounted to $4,875,294. 

Registration. —The registration in Richmond, Va., 
closed on the 13th inst. The colored majority is 1119. 
The registration in Virginia is reported to be about half 
completed. About 100,000 names have been enrolled, 
of which 55,000 are those of colored men, and 45,000 of 
white men. In Louisiana, 102,136 voters have been 
registered, with a colored majority of 35,374. In New 
Orleans the numbers are nearly equal, viz., 14,419 white, 
and 14,658 colored. General Sickles has decided not to 
begin registration in North and South Carolina until 
Congress shall have determined more explicitly who are 
entitled to be registered. 

The Freedmen.—The Assistant Commissioners of 
Arkansas and Louisiana, give favorable reports of the 
condition of those under their-charge. But few diffi- 
culties occur between the freedmen and their employers, 
and such as do are mostly of a trivial nature. The 
feeling between the white and colored people is gener- 
ally good. With regard to the schools, it is reported 
that the educational interest continues to progress, but 
there is some regret expressed at the scarcity of teachers. 


In Arkansas 255 of the freed people were assisted during|_ 


the month, at a cost of $1053.26. 

Philadelphia. —Moartality last week 421. Of cholera 
infantum, 90; consumption, 43 ; debility, 18; old age, 
10. 

Miscellaneous.—On the 13th another attempt was made 
to dislodge Table Rock, at the Niagara Falls. Ten 
blasts were made, each containing 14 pounds of powder, 
and the only effect produced was a slight explosion on 
the surface. - 

The President has laid before the Senate the Reci- 
procity treaty recently made with the government of the 
Sandwich Islands, which is broad and liberal in its 
character ; also, the jointitreaty by France, Great Britain 
and the United States with Japan. 

Extensive deposits of coal have been discovered on 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, Kansas branch, 
170 miles west from Pond Creek. Good bituminous 
coal, it is stated, has been found in veins from eleven to 
fifteen feet thick. 

Five hundred African slaves were recently landed on 
the coast of Cuba. 

The Committee appointed by Secretary McCulloch to 
count the funds in the vaults of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, bave completed their investigations, and the re- 
sult of the count shows a few dollars in the Treasury 
over the balance that the books call for. The amount 
of national funds which has passed through the Trea- 
surer’s hands since 3d mo. 1861, is about $14,500,000,- 
000. 

There are now in operation in the world 95,727.2 
miles of railroad, of which the United States has 36,- 
893.8; Great Britain and Ireland, 18,286; France, 


8982.5; Prussia, 5794.8; Austria, 3830; all of Ear 
50,117.65; North America, 39,414.1 ; Asia, 3660.3; 
America, 1041.9; Africa, 375; Australia, 607. 7; 
Indies, 410.3. 

Surveys have been commenced for the improvet 
of the Illinois river, and its extension by means | 
ship canal, so as to admit the passage of 1200 
steamers, direct from Chicago to St. Louis. 

A new postal treaty has been concluded with o 
Britain. After the commencement of the year 186 
postage on half-ounce letters will be 12 cents inste¢ 
24 cents. ‘ 

The wood consumed in one year by the New }¥ 
Central Railroad, amounts to 160,000 cords, whic 
40 cords per acre, would require at least 4000 acr 
well timbered land to furnish the supply. d 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quot 
on the 15th inst. Mew York.—American gold 1 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 110%; ditto, 5-20, new, 108; d 
10-40, 5 per cents, 102. Superfine State flour, $7. \ 
$8.50. Shipping Ohio, $1040 a $11.60. Balti 
flour, common to fair extra, $9.75 a $11.75; trade 
family, $11.90 a $18. Amber Georgia wheat, $3 
Virginia white and amber, $3 a $3.25. Westerr 
813 a 84 cts.; State, 93 cts. Rye, $1.49 a $ 
Western mixed corn, $1.08 a $1.10. Middling up! 
cotton, 264 cts. Cuba sugar, 124 a 134; refined, 17 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $8 a $8.50; extra, 
$13, and fancy brands at higher prices. New sout 
red wheat, $2.60 a $2.75; choice do., $3.05; Calife 
$3.25. Rye, $1.70. Yellow corn, $1. 12 a $i. 15. | 
$l a $1.05. Cloverseed, $8 a $9. Timothy, $ 
Flax-seed, $3. The arrivals and sales of beef cat 
the Avenue Drove yard numbered about 1500 
The market was more active, extra selling at fror 
to 184 cts., fair to good, 14a 17 cts., and comme 
a 13 cts. perlb. About 5000 sheep sold at 5 a 6: 
per lb. gross. Hogs, $9 a $10 per 100 lbs. net. @ 
nati—New wheat, $2.40 a $2.50. Corn, 80 cts. — 
79a 80 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat $2.15; No. 2 
a $1.89. No. 1 corn, 82 a 83 cts. St. Louis.— 
good to prime, $1.95 a $2.12. Corn, 85 a $1.03. 
Orleans.—Cotton, 224 a 23 cts. Fair sugar, 13; p 
15 cts. Superfine flour, $11. Yellow and mixed 
$1.25 a $1.30. Milwaukie.—No. 1 wheat, $2.25 a 
No. 2, $2.12. Oats, 62 a 63 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Deborah Fawcett, O., for Jane | 
and W. Fisher, $2 each, vol. 40, and for Mary S. B 
$2, to No. 29, vol. 40; from F. Taber, ag | $6, vo 
40, and 41; from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., O., $2, vi 
and for R. ‘Penrose, $2, vol. 40, J. King and T. 1 
lyn, $2 each, vol. 41, ‘and for W. Harmer, $4, ¥% 
and 41, iF 


Received from “ A Friend,” West Ely, Mo., +a 
Mreedmab: 


AGENTS APPOINTED, 


Micajah Morlan, of Salem, Ohio, has been ap DC 
Agent in place of Jebu Fawcett, deceased, and P 
Hall, of Harrisville, Ohio, in place of Jesse Hal 
ceased. 


WANTED 


A woman Friend to assist in the care of the fa 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa. — 
cation may be made to either of the undersigne 
bers of the Committee, viz : a 

Jacob Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 
Richard B. Bailey, Marshalton, Chester © 
Samuel Morris,-Olney P. O., near Philade 
Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second 8 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILA! DE 

Physician and Superintendent, --JosHuAH.V 
ton, M. D. 4 
Application for the Admission of Patients 

made to the Superintendent, to Caries Enuis 

of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market S ' 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Boar r 


Sacra at Friends’ meeting-house, Geile 
the 6th of Sixth month, 1867, Jostan Jonns, 0} 
bam, Montgomery Oo., ‘to Franors Be oF 
place. : 


AR AOA ene 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street, 


